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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  1954 


In.  1934  the  demands  of  farm  people  for  farm  management,  outlook,  market- 
ing, and  related  subject  matter  to  aid  them  in  adjusting  farming  to  meet  the 
changing  economic  conditions  increased  at  an  even  greater  rate  than  in  previous 
years. 

This  enlarged  demand  by  farmers  for  educational  assistance  was  due  both 
to  economic  changes  affecting  farming  and  to  the  production,  marketing,  and 
credit  programs  in  operation  for  correcting  maladjustments.   These  programs 
provided  the  necessary  machinery  for  greatly  speeding  up  adjustments  in  many 
areas.   A  significant  result  of  these  programs  has  been  the  focusing  of  in- 
creased attention  by  individual  farmers  on  the  effects  of  various  adjustments 
on  their  farm  businesses  and  the  effect  their  individual  operations  have  on 
the  national  well-being  of  the  agricultural  industry.   This  has  resulted  in  a 
greatly  increased  appreciation  by  farmers  of  the  need  for  more  information  as 
a  basis  for  their  farm-management  and  marketing  plans. 

Assistance  to  farmers  with  farm  organization  and  accounting  procedure 
and  with  facts  as  a  basis  for  adjustments  in  production,  marketing,  and  farm 
finance ,  continued  to  be  the  major  activity.   In  addition  to  the  demands  for 
this  work  of  particular  significance  .to  individual  farmers,  much  was  also 
demanded  in  the.  fields  of  land  utilization,  rural  government,  taxation,  and 
like  problems  in  which  adjustments  call  for  governmental  action  or  group 
action  by  farmers. 

Economic,  planning  work  on  a  county,  area,  or  State  basis  was  given  con- 
sideration in  certain  .States.,,  particularly  those  where  this  type  of  work  had 
previously  been  under  way..  .  Extension  program-coordination  assistance  was  also 
rendered  by  making  available  .timely  economic  background  data  and  in  appraising 
the  various  extension  programs  in  cooperation  with  other  specialists.  In  some 
States  the  economic  specialist  .has.  .served  as  adviser  and  consulting  specialist 
regarding,  agricultural  problems,  with  State  planning  boards.  Some  are  also 
serving  as  active,  members,  of  .ea.cn.  subject  matter,  project  committee. 

Extension,  economists,  this  past  year  have  had  many  requests  for  assist- 
ance in  projects  outside  the  field  of  their  regular  extension  programs.   These 
calls  have  come.  as,  a  result  of.  now  activities  in  agricultural  adjustment, 
farm  credit,  rural  rehabilitation,  soil  erosion  work,  drought,  and  related 
projects.   However,  in  many  instances  these  activities  were  used  as  vehicles 
around  which  a  considerable  amount  of  economics  educational  work  was  done. 
Since  many  of  these  new  programs  were  to  a  large  degree  economic  in  character, 
personnel  to  help  direct  this  work  were  drawn  largely  from  the  roster  of 
economic  extension  workers,  which  made  necessary  many  changes  in  workers. 

Eor  the  year  1932  there  was  a  total  of  204  full-time  and  part-time 
extension  economists;   in  1933  there  were  183;  and  in  1934  there  were  204. 

In  spite  of  these  changes  and  added  requirements  more  economic  exten- 
sion work  was  done  in  1934  than  in  any  preceding  year.   A  great  challenge 
existed,  new  methods  were  developed,  new  personnel  was  trained,  and  addi- 
tional leadership  was  uncovered. 
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Farm  Management  Extension  Work 

Farm  management  extension  work  involving  both  farm  and  enterprise  ac- 
counting has  long  been  a  major  phase  of  agricultural-  economics  extension 
activities.  *  • 

The  number  of  farmers  cooperating  in  keeping  farm  accounts  under  ex- 
tension supervision,  increased  from  27,338  in  1933  to  .-51,801  in  1934,  or  nearly 
90  percent;  the  number  keeping  cost  of  production  records  in  1933  was  21,948; 
in  1934,  69,219,   The  number  of  farmers  assisted  in  summarizing  and  inter- 
preting these  account's  rose  from  28,737  in  1933  to  75,218  in  1931. 

There  were  89,310  farmers  making  recommended  changes, in  their  businesses 
last  year  as  a  result  of  keeping  regular  farm  or  enterprise  records  as  com- 
pared with  41,072  in  1933,  31,847  in  1932,  and  24,830  in  1931.   This  repre- 
sents 117  percent  more  farmers  making  farm  management  changes  in  1934  than 
in  1933,  and  260  percent  more  than  in  1931.  When  the  number  of  other  farmers 
making  farm,  management  changes  is  added,  the  influence  of  farm  account  work 
with  its  related  extension  activities  upon  farm  management  practices  is  even 
more  pronounced.   In  1934,  294,847  farmers  made  farm  management  changes, 
compared  with  190,150  in  1933. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  in  agricultural  economics 
extension  during  1934  was  the  assistance  given  in  supplying  farmers  with  farm 
record  books.   The  need  for  a  more  simplified  form  of  farm  record  book  to 
enable  farmers  to  record  data  needed  in  proving  compliance  with  adjustment 
contracts  became  increasingly  apparent  with  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural adjustment  programs.  Responsibility  for  preparing  such  a  book  and 
developing  a  program  for  its  effective  use  was  delegated  to  the  Agricultural 
Economics  Section  of  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  extension  economists  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

A  simple  record  book  was  prepared  which  provides  space  for  recording 
certain  basic  information  such  as  acreage,  production,  sales,  and  the  like, 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  the  various  agricultural  adjustment 
programs,  and  in  the  determination  of  loans  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Distribution  was  maintained  through  the  State  extension  economists  and  the 
county  agents'  offices.   The  use  of  this  book  did  not  replace  farm  account 
projects  already  carried  on  in  the  States,  but  supplemented  existing  projects 
in  reaching  an  additional  large  number  of  farmers.   In  1934,  the  first  year 
of  this  project,  there  were  2,640,000  A. A. A.  farm  record  books  distributed, 
over  90  percent  going  to  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  where  there  were  the 
most  production  contracts.  Records  show  that  over  one  million  of  these 
books  were  kept  by  farmers  in  1934   through  the  assistance  of  extension 
agents. 

In  meeting  the  demand  for  assistance  in  keeping  records,  the  county 
agents  have  been  able  to  perform  valuable  services  for  the  farmers  and  at 
the  same  time  facilitate  the  administration  of  the  compliance  features  of 
A. A. A.  programs.   The  expanded  farm  record  project  is  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  development  of  all  educational  programs  more  on  the  basis  of  the 
farm  business  as  a  whole  and  on  the  basis  of  farm  income  rather  than  enter- 
prise income. 
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Due  to  the  interest  expressed  by  farmers,  and  upon  requests  made  by 
State  extension  workers,  plans  were  made  to  continue  the  farm  record' pro ject 
with  a  revised  book  in  1935.  Up  until 'April  1935,  there  were  2,575,000 
books  distributed  for  use  this  year. 

In  summary,  farm  management  extension  work  based  on  farm  accounts 
reached  23,000  communities,  where  46,000  result  demonstrations  were  conducted 
and  15,000  meetings  held;  22,000  local  voluntary  leaders  were  used,  who  spent 
29,000  days  in  this  work;  and  there  were  7,000  ne?;s  stories  published, 
37,000  farm  visits  made ,  and  289,000  office  calls  received. 

Main  Activities  in  Farm  Management  V/ork 

*•••■'■ 
I.  Farm  records  and  account  projects 

1.  Extension  project  in  farm  and  enterprise  records,  handled 
entirely  by  extension,  where  both  individual  service  and 
group  meetings  with  farmers  are  a  common  practice. 

2.  Cooperative  extension-research  account  projects  where  the 
extension  specialist  is  involved  only  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  results  with  the  cooperators. 

3.  Cooperative  extension-farm  account  projects  where  a  service 
fee  is  paid  by  the  cooperating  farmers  and  a  special  farm 
management  adviser  is  hired  by  the  organized  group  of 
farmers.   In  such  cases  the  State  farm  management  specialist 
is  a  general  supervisor  and  consulting  specialist. 

4.  A. A. A.  record  project  --  a  simplif ied  record  project 
reaching  practically  all  signers  of  A, A. A.  adjustment 
contracts. 

5.  (A)   4-H  Club  record  projects,  (3)   farm  budget  work  — 
usually  based  on  information  obtained  from  farm  records, 
(C)   farm  inventory  campaigns  —  a  primary  step  in  the 
development  of  complete  farm  records. 

II.   General  farm  management  and  allied  extension  work 

1.  Farm  record  materials  provided  vocational  and  other  agri- 
cultural teachers. 

2.  Preparation  of  bulletins,  as  the  need  arises,  pertaining 
to  farm-management  and  general  economic  problems. 

3.  Farm  management  result  meetings  where  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  successful  farm  management  are  considered 
with  record-keeping  cooperators  and  other  farmers. 
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4.  Farm  management  schools  where  the  details  of  farm  busi- 
ness analysis  aha  farm  organization  principles  are  studied* 

5.  General  educational  work  on  why  some  farms  pay  better  than 
others. 

6.  Assisting  farmers  with  leasing  problems,  farm  layout,  and 
farm  organization  problems. 

7.  Conducting  correspondence  courses  in  farm  management  and 
agricultural  economics. 

8.  Cooperating  with  agricultural  teachers  by  preparing  teach- 
ing materials  in  farm-management  and  related  economic 
problems  for  teacher  use. 

9.  (A).  Farm  management  tours  with  farmers  to  inspect  success- 
ful farm  organizations,  (B)   farm  management  displays  at 
State  fairs  and  other  public  assemblies.  •  : 

Table  1  is  a  statistical  record  of  what  some  of  the  major  farm  manage- 
ment extension  results  have  been  during  the  past  4  years. 


Table  1.  —  Farm  management  results  1931-34 


Item 


Farmers  keeping  farm  accounts 

Farmers  keeping  enterprise  accounts  . . . 

Number  assisted  in  summarizing  accounts 

Farm  management  changes  based  on 

accounts .' v 

Farm  management  changes  due  to  other 
influences  . . . ...  i;. .................. 


Year 


1931s 


27,125 


1932 


1933 


~T" 


26,863 


! 


21,106    20,062 


34,576 


28 ,  245 


24,830  j  31,847 


69,597  j  92,859 


27,338 

21,948 
28,737 

41,072 

149,078 


1934 


51,801  Reg. 
1,008,869  AAA 

69,219 

75,218 

89,310 

205,537 


*  Partially  estimated. 

Outlook  and  Other  Time l.y  Economic  Information 

Outlook  work,  a  year-round  activity,  is  tied  up  with  other  economic 
extension  work  and  with  the  entir<*  extension  program.   This  work  may  be 
classified  In  two  divisions,  namely: 
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(A)  Commodity  outlook  work  where,  economic  information  pertaining  di- 
rectly to  particular  commodities  is  considered  in  conjunction  with' changes 

in  economic  conditions  generally,  in  national  policies,  and  international  eco- 
nomic relationships.   The'  primary  objective  of  this  work  is  to'  enable  the 
individual  farmer  to  make  the  most  intelligent  decisions  regarding'  his  farm- 
ing operations  in  view  of  the  prevailing  economic  situation. 

(B)  Outlook  information  is  also  regarded  as  a  type  of  subject  matter 
for  the  sound  projection  of  farm  management  marketing  and  production  programs. 
It  is  interpreted  and  presented  in  terms  of  improved  farm  management  prac- 
tices, considering  those  things  pertaining  to  cost  as  well  as' to  probable 
prices.  ........  . 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of .more  and  better  material 
for  the  use  of  all  extension  workers  and  in  economic  training  work.   The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  colleges  continued  the  supplying  of ' background  information  with  inter- 
pretative reports.  Likewise,  staff  members  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
A. A. A.  assisted  greatly  both  through  the  supplying  of  charts  and  in  training 
leaders.   Charts  and  other  illustrative  material  are  prepared  for  use  in 
extension  staff  conferences,  district  conferences,  commodity  meetings,  and 
training  schools. 

This  development  of  providing  the  essential  background  training  is 
growing  rapidly  and  is  evidence  of  the  effort  being  made'  to  meet  the  in- 
creased requirements  of  farmers  for  the  adaptation  of  outlook  information  to 
local  conditions  and  otherwise  working  out  specific  adjustments  necessary  to 
meet  changing  conditions.   The  demand  for  outlook  work  has  also  increased  in     < 
order  to  help  farmers  adjust  their  farming  operations  to  new  legislation  and 
changes  in  national  policies  generally  affecting  agriculture.   These  demands 
are  for  information  that  will  enable  the  "farmer  to  understand  not  only  what 
is  being  attempted,  hovr  it  is  being  done,  and,  the  underlying  economic  princi- 
ples involved,  but  also  how  profitably  to  adjust  his  operations  to  these  new 
conditions.   Increasing  the  amount  and  timeliness  of  outlook  and  other 
economic,  material  is  a  method  being  followed  to  enable  the  farmer  to  become 
acquainted  with  economic  information.  Farmers  are  less  acquainted  with  and, 
consequently,  less  able  to  make  correct  decisions  on  the  basis  of  current 
economic  problems  than  on  that  of  production.   For  the  farmer  to  acquire  such 
an  understanding  requires  familiarity  with  a  wide  range  of  economic  informa- 
tion and  constant  contact  with  it,  the  same  as  was  necessary  in  acquiring 
his  knowledge  of  other  agricultural  sciences. 

The  production  problems  of  the  farmer  are  older  and  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  more  familiar  with  the  research  arid'  other  information  in 
connection  with  production.   It  has  only  been  within. the  past  decade  that  any 
definite  teaching  program  designed  to  increase  the  farmer's  contact  with  and 
understanding  of  economic  information  has  been  undertaken. 

It  appears  probable  that  problems  arising  out  of  the  increased  commer- 
cialization  of  agriculture  and  the  maladjustments  due  to  rapidly  changing       \ 
economic  conditions  will  result  in  a  continued  increase  in  the  demand  for 
economic  information  and  that  a  teaching  program  involving  an  increased 
amount  of  economic  information  will  be  demanded  by  a  great  majority  of  farm  people 
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in  every  county  within  the  next  few  years.   Practically  every  State  now  in- 
cludes in  its  economics  extension  program  a  definite  place  for  outlook  work. 
Most  States  follow  the  national  outlook  conference  with  State  conferences 
which  are  in  turn  followed  by  the  presentation  of  outlook  material  to  local 
groups  within  the  counties.   The  principal  activities  are: 

1.  Assisting  State  leaders  to  adjust  national  outlook 
programs  to  State  and  local  conditions. 

2.  The  publication  of  annual  State  outlook  reports. 

3.  The  publication  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  period- 
ical economic  information  releases  for  dissemination 
to  farmers. 

4.  Conferences  for  county  agents  and  other  rural 
leaders  as  to  the  outlook  situation  and  the  use 
of  economic  information. 

5.  Commodity  outlook  meetings  in  cooperation  with 
commodity  extension  specialists. 

6.  Outlook  meetings  with  farmers  and  with  certain 
organized  groups  of  rural  businessmen.  ■  - 

7.  Current  economic  information  reports  released 
through  the  press  and  over  the  radio. 

Table  2  gives  some  indication  of  the  growth  in  the  demands  of  farmers 
[for  economic  information  and  assistance  as  indicated  by  the  number  of  . • 
farmers  assisted  by  county  agricultural  agents  in  specific  commodity  prob- 
lems involving  outlook  information. 

Table  2.  —  Number  of  farmers  assisted  in  1934  in  using  timely  economic 
information  as  a  basis  for  readjusting  specific  enterprises 


Dairy 

Beef 

Year 

Wheat 

Corn 

Cotton 

cattle 

cattle 

Hogs   i 

1931  

32,102 

91,558 

106,660 

34 , 246 

9,039 

38,415 

1932  .... 

26,725 

91,533 

112,615 

33,802 

14,107 

51,765 

1933 

156,584 

112,283 

359,431 

35,927 

13,362 

54,623 

1934 

161,332 

562,736 

627,339 

116,819 

94,051 



428,474 

Extension  Program  in  Marketing,  1934 


Extension  work  in  marketing  has  been  developed  in  most  instances  around 
the  cooperative  movement  among  farmers.   This  is  a  logical  development  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  cooperative  marketing  organizations  in  the  distri- 
bution of  farm  products.   In  addition  to  this  work,  however,  extension  econ- 
omists in  marketing  have  seen  the  great  need  for  extending  to  farmers  in 
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general  the  fundamental  principles  of  marketing.   This  important  project  will 
require  increasing  attention  in  marketing"  extension  programs  in  the  future. 

Cooperative  Organizations   ■  '' 

The  cooperative  marketing  of  farm  products  and  purchasing  of  farm  sup- 
plies has  developed  to  a  tremendous  size  in  this  country.  The  latest  figures 
available  indicate  that  in  July  1934  there  -were  10,900  cooperative  asso- 
ciations in  operation  with  a  membership  of  approximately  3,156,000  and  an 
annual  business  in  the  year  ending  July  31,  1934,  of  $1,365,000,000.   Of  this 
total,  1,848  associations  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  farm 
supplies.   These  organizations  had  approximately  692,000  members  and  secured- 
$152,000^000  of  business'  in  the  year  1933-34.   The  rest' of  the  associations, 
9,052  in  number,  were  engaged  in  marketing  farm  products. 

The  magnitude  of  the  cooperative  movement  among  farmers  has-  caused  a 
heavy  demand  upon  the  services  of  extension  economists  in  marketing  and 
upon  county  agents.   In  1934  extension  agents  assisted  in  organizing  1,258 
new  cooperative  associations,  while  4,232  associations,  previously  organized, 
were  assisted  in  their  various : activities.   The  5,490  organizations  thus 
assisted  in  1934  had  a  combined  membership  of  703,037  f armers , ' sold  products 
valued  at  $283,395,941,  and  purchased  supplies  with  a  value  of  $31,250,743. 

Practically  all  the-  important  farm  products  are  handled  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  cooperative  associations.   Among  the  most  important  are 
livestock,  grain,  milk  and  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs,  turkeys ,' fruits, 
vegetables,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  peanuts,  molasses,  sirup,  honey,  and 
other  miscellaneous  commodities.  Cooperative  purchasing  organizations 
handle  farm  equipment  and  supplies,  seeds,  fertilizers,  spray  materials, 
feed,  fuel,  oil,  gasoline,  and  other  necessary  farm  materials. 

The  work  of  marketing  extension  economists  with  cooperative  organiza- 
tions in  1934  may  be  segregated  into  the  following  types  of  functions. 

1.  Organization  work  and  semilegal  assistance.  —  The  marketing 
economists  assisted  in  the  organization  of  new  cooperatives  by  giving  . 
advice  concerning  the  type  of  association  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  and  by .helping  to  draw  the 
necessary  legal  documents  such  as  articles  of  incorporation,  bylaws',  member- 
ship agreements, '  and  marketing  contracts.  .  In  1934,  1,736  associations  were 
assisted  in  their  organization  problems. 

2.  Business  management.  —  The  managers  and  boards  of  directors  of 
765  cooperatives  were  given  aid  by  the  marketing  economists  in  the  actual 
operation  of  the : associations,  which  includes  setting  up  proper  accounts, 
keeping  records,  and  making  reports  -to  members. 

3.  Membership  problems.— "  In  all'  successful  cooperative  organiza- 
tions the  members  are  kept  fully  informed  of  the  policies  and  methods  of 
operation  of  their  associations  and  their  responsibilities  to  their  organi- 
zations. Marketing  extension  economists  assisted  3,032  associations  in 
1934  in  presenting  this  information  to  the  members. 
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4.  Marketing  operations,  -v-  The  problems  involved  in  properly  assem- 
bling, grading,  packing,  loading,  shipping,  and  selling  the  produce  of  co- 
operative organizations  were  responsible • for  a  large  portion  of  the  requests 
for  information  made  to  marketing 'economists.   In  1934,  3,317  associations  were 
given  assistance  with  these  problems. 

5.  Credit  problems.  —  The  establishment  of  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 'has  provided  a  new  source  of  credit  for 
farmers'  cooperative  marketing  organisations.  Marketing  economists  assisted 
1,293  cooperatives  with  their  financing  and  aided  the  Bank  in  explaining 
loan  requirements  and  the  procedure  for  obtaining  credit. 

6.  Use  of  current  market  information.  —  Extension  economists  in 
1934  were  requested  by  2,352  cooperative  organizations  to  furnish  and  ex- 
plain the  use  of  current  market  information  such  as  price  data,  time  and 
place  at  which  to  sell,  consumer  preference  for  various  commodities,  and  com- 
petitive situations  in  various. markets. 

Other  Marketing  Extension  Work 

The  foregoing  outline  of  extension  vrork  with  cooperative  marketing 
and  purchasing  associations  is  only  one  phase  of  the  complete  extension  pro- 
gram in  marketing.  Fundamental  marketing  problems  exist  which  require  the 
attention  of  economists  in  an  educational  capacity  regardless  of  whether  the 
farm  products  are  marketed  cooperatively  or  through  independent  agencies. 
In  1934,  221,849  individual  farmers  were  assisted  with  their  marketing  prob- 
lems in  addition  to  those  aided  in  cooperative  organizations.   These 
individuals  sold  products  valued  at  $50,873,794  and  purchased  supplies  with 
a  total  value  of  $8,671,319.  During  the  past  year,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing types  of  marketing  extension  work  have  been  engaged  in  by  economists  in 
addition  to  their  cooperative  marketing  activities. 

1.  Marketing  schools.  —  Basic  principles  of  marketing  were  discussed 
and  specific  problems-  analyzed. 

2.  Market-  tours.  —  Actual  methods,  of  handling  and  channels  of  dis- 
tribution of  farm  products-  were,  demonstrated,  by  conducting  groups  of  farmers 
to  central  markets.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  tours  were  used  primarily 
for  livestock,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  dairy  products  marketing  demonstrations. 

3.  Marketing  methods.  --  The  need  for  proper  methods  of  standard- 
ization of  products,-  grading,  packing,  storing  and  warehousing,  transporting 
and  selling  was  discussed. 

4;  Direct  marketing,  .-- .The  advisability  of  such  methods  of  market- 
ing as  use  of  curb -markets,  farmers'  markets,  and  roadside  stands  and  of 
methods  of  selling -direct- to .consumers, and .to  chain  stores,  was  appraised. 

5*  Marketing- facilities. . —  The. adequacy  and  need  for  marketing 
facilities  in  local-,  regional, .  and  terminal  markets  were  analyzed. 


6.   Costs-  of-  distribution..,  -r-.  The.  various  handling  costs,  freight 
rates,  distributor's  margins,  and  other  selling  costs  were  studied. 
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Other  Activities' of  Extension. Economists  in  Marketing 

Extension  economists  in  marketing  were  engaged  in  many  activities  in 
1934  not  specifically  of  a  marketing  nature.   In  many  States  the  extension 
economist  in  marketing  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  dissemination 
of  outlook  and  other  economic  information  to  county  agents  and,  through  them, 
to  farmers.   This  work  is  very  closely  allied  to  a  rounded  marketing  program 
as  it  provides  basic  information  necessary  to  properly  analyze  the  various 
problems  arising  in  the  marketing  field. 

The  organization  of  two  new  divisions  of  the  Earm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the  Production  Credit  Corporation,  has 
required'  the  services  of  many  extension  economists  in  marketing  to  explain 
the  uses  which  farmers  may  make  of  the  available  sources  of  credit. 

The  various  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admlni strati on 
relating  to  the  basic  commodities  —  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  hogs,  tobacco, 
dairy  products,  beef  cattle,  rice,  peanuts,  and  sugar  beets  —  have  neces- 
sitated the  services  of  extension  economists  in  marketing  in  many  States. 
In  addition,  marketing  agreement  programs  under  the  General  Crops  Section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  have  required  the  assistance 
of  marketing  extension  men  in  some  of  the  States. 

The  rural  rehabilitation  and  emergency  drought  relief  programs  have 
called  for  the  services  of  extension  economists  in  marketing  in  certain  States. 

Statistics 

Extension  activities  in  marketing  in  1934  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  statistical  data: 

Days  devoted  to  work  by  — 

Home  demonstration  agents  = 

4-H  Club  agents 

Agricultural  agents  

Specialists 

Number  of  communities  in  ?/hich  work  was  conducted 

Number  of  voluntary  local  leaders  or  committeemen  assisting  ... 
Days  of  assistance  rendered  by  voluntary  leaders  or  committee- 
men      17 ,580 

Number  of  adult  result  demonstrations  conducted  

Number  of  meetings  at  result  demonstrations  

Number  of  method-demonstration  meetings  held  

Number  of  other  meetings  held  

Number  of  news  stories  published  

Number  of  different  circular  letters  issued  

Number  of  farm  or  home  visits  made 

Number  of  office  calls  received 
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■  ■■-.,-.  Farm  Credit 

The  problems  involved  with  the  financing  of  individual  farm  operations 
are  problems  requiring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  extension  workers. 
These  problems  may  be  classified  readily  into  two  groups,  namely, '  long-time 
mortgage  credit  problems,  and  short-time  production  and  marketing  credit  prob- 
lems. 

The  farm  mortgages,;  of  the  United  State.s  are  largely  a  result  of  our  in- 
heritance laws  and  the  ownership.' of  farms  by  individuals.  Death  makes  necessary 
the  refinancing  of  most:  farms:  each  generation.   In  addition,  the  wide  fluctu- 
ations in  the  general  price  level- result  in  increased  transfers  of  land  during 
the  high  price  periods  with  a  subsequent  distressed  debt  situation  in  the 
periods  of  falling  commodity  prices.  Long-time  mortgage  credit,  therefore, 
becomes  a  permanent  need,  of  agriculture.  ....•*... 

The  needs  for  short-term  credit  for  agriculture  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly more  important.   The  commercialization  of  agriciilture  with  the  accom- 
panying increased  investments  in  equipment,  production  in  areas  more  remote 
from  market,  lengthened  marketing  period,  increased  storage  and  transportation 
costs,  and  the  slowness  with  which  agriculture  is  able  to  adjust  itself  to 
changing  conditions  necessitates  constant  attention  to  short-term  credit 
problems. 

Accompanying  these  changing  conditions  are  the  ever-present  ones  of  a 
long  production  period  and  the  necessity  for  carrying  over  into  the  succeeding 
year  debts  incurred  in  any  given  year -which  could  not  be  met  as  expected  be- 
cause of  crop  loss  or  market  "failure.   These  conditions  make  for  a  permanent 
demand  for  short-term  production  and,  marketing  credit. 

These  situations  demand  a  system  of  farm  credit  that  will  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  agriculture  at  all  times.   The  establishment  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  with  its  effective  .organization. during. 1934  of  short-time 
financial  institutions,  thereby  completing  the  system  of  Federally  sponsored 
farm  credit  agencies,  created  increased  demands  on  the  part  of  farmers  for 
assistance  with  their  financing  problems.- 

The  farm  credit  program,  during, the,  calendar  year  1934,  as  carried  on 
cooperatively  by  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  the.  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion was  concerned  with  —  .'..-  ■ 

1.  Promoting  a  close  relationship  between  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.' 

2.  Developing  and  maintaining  cooperation  between  bankers ' 
associations,  other  businessmen's  organizations,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  farmers,  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  credit  problems. 

3.  Acquainting  farmers-  with  types  of  loans  and  services 
offered  by  the  agencies  .under  the  supervision  of  the 

.  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

4.  Maintaining  both  individual  and  group  contacts  to 
•explain  cooperative  credit  costs,  from  different 

sources  and  the  intelligent  use  of  such. 
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5.  Serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  organization 
of  local  Federally  sponsored  cooperative  credit 
agencies. 

6.  General  educational- work,  including  preparation  of 
credit  material  relating  to  credit  problems ,  credit 

■  facilities,  and  the  like..  : . 

The  contacts  with  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  for  the  most  part 
were  in  the  nature  of  individual  conferences  held  with  the  administrative 
officials  and  with  members  of  the  research,  extension,  and  teaching  staffs. 
At  these  conferences  effort  was  made  to  acquaint  the  college  authorities  with 
the  organization  and  existing  set-up  of  the  various  Federally  sponsored 
agricultural  credit  agencies.  .  7 

In  addition  to  conferences  held  with  the  college  authorities,  confer- 
ences with  county  agricultural  agents  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture 
were  attended  for  the  purpose  of  providing  these  local  leaders  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  organization, .  function,  and  objectives  of  the  Federal  credit 
agencies  and  discussing  the  credit  problems  generally.' 

Work  was  begun  also  on  assembling  data  from  the  publications  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  colleges  pertaining  to  the 
proper  use  of  farm  credit.   This  work  culminated  in  the  publication  of  a 
mimeographed  handbook  on  the  farm  credit  situation  and  use  of  credit, 
adapted  for  the  use  of  various  educational  workers  in  their  teaching  program. 
A' mimeographed  publication  suggesting  plans  for' inventory  campaigns  was  com- 
piled. Also,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Exhibits  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  .agriculture,  ah  exhibit  was  pre- 
pared showing  the  advantages  to.  farmers,  and' bankers  of  inventories  and 
credit  statements.   This  exhibit  was  displayed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  and.. .at  other  meetings. 

Some  Results  of  the  Extension  Credit  Program 

According  to  reports  submitted  from  the  various  States,  the  following 
work  was  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  State  extension  organizations. 

In  1934  county  agricultural. agents  devoted  21,064  days  to  farm  credit 
projects;  specialists  in  the  States,  spent  894  days  in  this  work;  and  4-H 
club  agents,  270  days.  Home  demonstration  agents  spent  approximately  233 
days  in  "farm-and-home  financing"  problems,  which  include'  long-time  and 
short-time  credit.       ........ 

The  number  of  communities  in  which  this  work  was  conducted  was  13,973; 
the  number  of  voluntary  local  loaders  or  committeemen  assisting  was  11,000; 
and  the  number  of  days  of , assistance  rendered  by  voluntary  leaders  or 
committeemen  was  18,460. 

Further,  in  connection  with  reports  submitted  from  the  States,  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  assisted  in  obtaining . credit  in  1934  was  459,000  compared  with 
538,000  for  1933,  indicating  less  need  for  emergency  credit.   Over  125,000 
farriers  were  assisted  in  making  inventory,  or  credit  statements.   This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  17,000  over  1933,  the  highest  previous  record.   Approx- 
imately 60,000  farmers  were  assisted. in  making  mortgage  or  other  debt 
adjustments.   During  the  year  2,726  county  agricultural  agents  assisted  in 
organizing  approximately  650  production  credit  associations. 
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County  agents  assisted  in  organizing  the  county  debt  conciliation  com- 
mittees and  aided  these  committees  in  their  work.   Their  reports  show  that 
58,750  farmers  were  assisted  in  securing  debt  adjustments.   County  agents 
made  nearly  18,000  farm  or  home  visits  and  received  over  400,000  office  calls 
related  to  financing  problems.   The  sending  of  3,500  circular  letters,  the 
use  of  7,500  news  stories,  guiding  10,000  demonstrations,  and  holding  5,800 
meetings,  all  related  to  financing,  shows  the  increasing  importance  of  this 
phase  of  extension  activity.  . 

Adjustment  and  Emergency  Program 

During  1934  agricultural  adjustment  programs  covering  the  basic  com- 
modities were  operative  In  practically  every  area  in  the  United  States.   In 
addition,  the  drought  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  created  emergency 
work  involving  the  purchase  of  livestock  and  special  work  to  conserve  feed 
and  seed  in  the  affected  areas.   The  work  of  the  economic  extension  forces  in 
connection  with  the  programs  involved  — 

1.  Advising  and  assisting  the  various  commodity  sections 
in  developing  commodity  programs. 

2.  Assisting  in  training  State  and  local  leaders  in 
handling  adjustment  programs,  and  serving  as  district 
and  State  administrators  in  the  administration  of 
these  programs. 

3.  Presenting  local  leaders  and  farmers  with  background 
information  relating  to  the  particular  commodity 
under  consideration. 

4.  Assisting  State  and  local  leaders  to  adjust  their 
extension  programs  generally  to  expedite  the  ad- 
ministration of  adjustment  programs. 

5.  Assisting  State  and  local  agents  to  adjust  county 
and  local  programs  to  aid  farmers  economically  to 
make  the  changes  in  their  farm  organizations  neces- 
sary to  fit  the  national  program. 

6.  Assisting  in  analyzing  State  and  local  production 
data  for  the  establishment  of  local  allotments  with 
which  to  check  farmers'  estimates. 

In  practically  every  State  the  extension  economist  gave  considerable 
time  to  the  organization  and  training  of  State  and  local  leaders  for  adminis- 
tering the  adjustment  programs. 

In  connection  with  the  emergency  programs  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  work  of  the  extension  economist  involved  — 

1.  Assisting  Federal  authorities,  in  appraising  the 
situation  and  developing  programs  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

2.  Estimating  local  feed  supplies  in  relation  to. 
requirements. 
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3.  Assisting  in  the  organization  of  State  and  local 
forces  charged  with  administering  the  emergency 
programs. 

4.  Assisting  in  explaining  the  objectives  and  need  of 
the  program  to  local  leaders. 

In  practically  all  the  States  in  which  emergency  programs  were  carried 
on,  the  State  extension  economist  devoted  considerable  time  to  this  work. 
Practically  all  these  programs  are  economic  in  character  and  require  a  teach- 
ing program  designed  to  enable  farmers  to  understand  not  only  what  is  being 
attempted  and  the  objectives,  but  also  the  underlying  economic  principles;  and 
finally,  to  understand  just  what  adjustments  need  to  be  made  on  the  individual 
farm  and  how  these  adjustments  can  be  made  so  that  the  final  result  will  be 
an  increasing  of  the  income  from  the  farm  business  as  a  whole. 

Extension  Work  with  the  Farm  Young  People,  1934 

The  records  for  1934  indicate  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  4-H  club  ages  enrolled  as  well  as  an  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  those  just  above  the  club-age  limit.   The  State 
leaders  are  putting  forth  an  increased  effort  to  formulate  a  program  that 
will  be  attractive  to  these  young  people.   In  practically  every  State  the 
4-H  club  projects  are  being  enlarged  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  older  club 
members.  These  enlarged  projects  apparently  are  appealing  strongly  to  the 
young  people,  especially  where  the  management  of  the  project  gives  them  con- 
trol over  the  financial  returns. 

A  larger  number  of  young  people  were  keeping  the  farm  records  in  1934 
than  ever  before,   Out  of  the  15,000  regular  4-H  club  members  who  were  en- 
rolled in  the  farm- re  cord  project  over  10,000  completed.   In  some  cases 
these  records  apply  to  the  ■sis.ols  farm  and  in  otner  cases  only  to  the  enter- 
prise in  which  the  individual  Las  a  direct  interest.   From  the  records  kept 
on  these  projects  the  members  receive  basic  background  information. 

In  some  States  the  young  people  looking  forward  to  farming  are  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  methods  of  financing  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
officers  of  the  bank,  with  methods  of  setting  up  local  credit  unions,  and 
with  methods  of  laying  out  a  savings  program  for  themselves.   The  young 
people  have  come  together  to  discuss  the  principles  and  technie   of  market- 
ing.  In  certain  instances  this  developed  to  the  point  where  groups  get 
together  to  fatten  out  a  carload  of  hogs,  or  baby  beeves,   These  groups 
determined  upon  what  breed  to  buy,  when  to  begin  their  fattening,  and  at 
what  weight  to  strive  to  have  them  finished  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform 
carload  and  the  best  market  price.   Some  of  these  young  people  have  follow- 
ed their  animals  on  to  the  market,  have  seen  them  sold,  and  have  inspected 
the  carcasses  as  they  were  dressed  out. 

These  young  people  are  interested  not  only  in  the  business  side  of 
farming  and  homemaking  but  also  in  their  own  personal  development.   They  \vant 
to  know  how  to  conduct  themselves  properly  at  a  banquet  or  a  dance,  how  to 
put  on  different  types  of  social  events,  how  to  acquire  those  characteristics 
that  will  make  them  succeed  when  they  become  farmers,  homemakers,  or  members 
of  an  organized  group.   In  addition  to  these  project  activities  they  are 
also  getting  together  to  discuss  their  personal  problems  as  well  as  to  get 
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a  better  understanding  of  many  of  the  State  and  national  problems.   In  these 
discussions  they  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  form  of  local  government, 
taxation,  the  A. A. A.  program,  foreign  trade  policies  ,  and  the  history  of  their 
county,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  agriculture  and  other  local  industries. 

These  young  people  are  developing  themselves  to  become  leaders  not 
only  through  their  participation  in  discussion  groups  but  also  as  officers 
of  various  types  of  rural  organizations.  Many  of  them  are  leaders,  or 
assistant  or  junior  leaders,  of  their  local  4-H  clubs  and  are  helping  the 
young  people  both  with  their  club  organization  and  with  the  subject  matter 
involved  in  their  club  projects. 

Many  counties  have  4-H  service  clubs  to  aid  the  extension  worker  in 
putting  on  local  fairs,  in  making  some  civic  improvement,  or  in. holding  a 
county  4-H  camp.   In  many  States  the  older  4-H  club  members  and  the  farm 
young  people  have  a  State-wide  conference  as  a  part  of  a  State-wide  4-H  camp 
or  of  a  State-wide  rural-life  conference.   At  these  State-wide  gatherings 
pertinent  topics  are  considered,  such  as: 

What  kind  of  rural  life  do  young  people  trant? 
What  kind  of  farming  and  homemaking  can  they  look 
forward  to?i 

How  can  they  develop  themselves  as  leaders  in  agri- 
culture? 

Many  of  these  young  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  they  are  better 
qualified  to  follow  some  occupation  other  than  farming  and  are  seeking  infor- 
mation as  to  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  farming  compared 
with  other  occupations.   They  want  to  know  what  qualifications  are  likely  to 
make  an  individual  successful  on  a  farm  and  be  happy  in  a  farming  community. 
Those  who  find  that  they  have  qualifications  that  fit  them  for  other  jobs 
are  seeking  information  as  to  hot;  they  can  get  into  these  other  occupations 
and  are  attempting  to  lay  out  a  program  for  themselves.   The  depression 
made  this  problem  far  more  serious  in  1934  than  at  any  time  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

All  these  problems  have  thrown  a  new  responsibility  upon  the  exten- 
sion staff.  At  the  gatherings  of  State  leaders  the  problems  of  these  older 
4-H  club  members  or  the  farm  young  people  are  being  considered  more  than  ever 
before. 

Public  Problems  and  Economic  Planning 

Many  States  report  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  agricultural 
leaders  and  those  responsible  for  county  and  State  government  in  the  various 
public  problems  relating  to  agriculture.  To  meet  this  demand,  extension 
economists  conducted  meetings  and  conferences  on  topics  regarding  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  tax  revenues  ,  the  cost  and  use  of  public  high- 
ways,  the  movements  of  population  from  cities  to  farms,  the  classification 
and  utilization  of  land,  reforestation  programs,  the  relation  of  agriculture 
to  other  commodity  prices,  and  the  development  of  regional  public  markets. 

Since  a  consideration  of  these  problems  must  be  confined  mainly  to 
the  presentation  of  research  facts,  some  States  were  not  able  to  give  much 
assistance  on  many  of  these  public  problems  because  they  had  so  few  studies 
on  which  to  base  an  educational  program. 
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However,  the  Extension  Service  has  been  called  upon  to  assist  farmers 
in  arriving  at  the  most  intelligent  decisions  possible  relative  to  the  various 
types  of  public  problems  affecting  agriculture.   Through  making  available  and 
interpreting  the  results  of  research  work  and  other  factual  information 
generally  in  connection  with  these  problems,  the  extension  economist  and 
county  agents  have  been  able  to  render  local  leaders  and  farmers  valuable 
service  in  arriving  at  the  general  principles  involved  in  these  problems. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  the  public  problems  indicated 
above,  the  following  general  activities  in  relation  to  planning  were  partic- 
ipated in  by  agricultural  economics  specialists: 

1.  Serving  as  advisors  and  consulting  specialists  to 
State  planning  boards  regarding  the  agricultural 
problems  of  the  State. 

2.  Guiding  the  development  of  county  planning  boards  in 
cooperation  with  the  local  county  agent  and  the 
various  interests  represented  in  the  county.   In  some 
instances  this  work  is  done  on  a  regional  economic- 
area  basis. 

3.  General  educational  work  in  relation  to  an  economic 
utilization  of  the  land  of  the  State.  Reforestation 
programs  assume  a  prominent  place  in  this  type  of 
work  in  some  States.   Tours  are  occasionally  organized 
and  conducted  by  the  extension  specialists  in  this 
regard  to  illustrate  what  is  being  done  and  what 
should  be  done  in  a  given  State  in  this  connection. 

4.  In  a  few  States  economic  specialists  served  as  advisers 
in  the  development  of  the  various  extension  programs. 
This  responsibility  was  largely  oho  of  appraising  the 
economic  phases  of  the  proposed  programs  and  then  con- 
ferring with  the  committees  involved  concerning 
revisions  where  needed.   In  other  States  the  specialist 
served  as  an  active  member  of  the  subject  matter 
project  committees. 
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